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THE RECEPTION OF MR. PEARY. 

A reception, offered to Civil Engineer R. E. Peary, U. S. N., on 
his return from the Arctic, by the American Museum of Natural 
History and the American Geographical Society, took place on the 
14th of November, 1895, at the Hall of the Museum, and was very 
fully attended. 

Mr. Morris K. Jesup, the President of the Museum, opened the 
meeting with the following address: 

"Ladies and Gentlemen: As President of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and representing its Board of Trustees, 
I bid you a cordial welcome this evening. We meet here to welcome 
one who has done so much in the cause of science and exploration, 
and whose courage, patience and endurance reflect credit upon the 
name ' America. ' 

"I shall not inflict a speech upon you this evening, but simply 
perform a pleasant duty, and introduce to you one whom we all 
love, and whose name is honored wherever known; I have the 
honor tQ present the Honorable Charles P. Daly, President of the 
American Geographical Society and ex-Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas." 

Judge Daly, who was then invited to take the chair, briefly re- 
viewed the career and the achievements of Mr. Peary as an Arctic 
explorer, who had not only extended our knowledge of Greenland 
and mapped parts of it previously unknown, but had also put in 
practice new and improved methods of Arctic travel and appreciably 
reduced the perils and uncertainties which beset the conduct of 
expeditions in the frozen North. How great these perils and 
uncertainties are and must always be sufficiently appears from the 
record of Mr. Peary's experience in the last two years when, as we 
all know, he and his brave companions had to struggle with storms 
of almost unexampled severity, and to draw back at last worn out 
by famine, when on the very threshold of success, defeated but not 
dishonoured. Well might such a leader adopt for his own the 
lofty words of the Roman : 

'Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, my comrades — we'll deserve it. 
373 
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Judge Daly then introduced Mr. Peary, who spoke as follows : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the 
American Museum and of the American Geographical Society. 

The present occasion is hardly an appropriate one for me to 
make any extended demand upon your time or attention, but it 
seems as if a few remarks might be entirely in order. 

Five years ago, while urging before various Societies the advan- 
tages of a project for Arctic exploration, I advanced the following 
statements : 

" First. — Interest in Arctic work, discouraged by the sad disasters 
to the last two expeditions from this country, is at a very low ebb, 
yet needs only proper encouragement to turn it on the flood again. 
Second. — Of all Arctic localities, Greenland, the pendant brooch 
in the glittering necklace of snow-capped lands which circle the 
North Pole, seems the most interesting. Hidden among its savage 
mountains lies the key to the secrets of those past glacial periods 
which helped to form the globe on which we live, and which, 
according to some scientists, were so stupendous as to even disturb 
the balance and affect the very revolution and axis of the earth 
itself. 

To the explorer the indeterminate northern extension of Green- 
land and the unknown northeastern shore from Cape Bismarck to 
the farthest of Lockwood and Brainard are at once a promise and a 
reproach. Now that uncertainty as to the interior of Greenland 
has been cleared up by the journeys of Nordenskjold, Hansen and 
myself, and it has been shown that that interior is a great unbroken 
plateau of snow, it offers an imperial highway to that unknown 
coastline. 

Third. — The explorer must precede the savant, and break the 
trails and discover suitable localities for stations and investigations, 
in order to enable the latter to do his best work in the least time 
and at the least expense. 

Fourth. — Nearly all scientific material and collections from the 
Arctic regions have thus far been obtained by foreign scientists 
and institutions, and it is time that we on this side of the water 
should have our share of these treasures." 

How has time dealt with these propositions? 

Set in motion by my first expedition, the flood of interest in 
Arctic work has turned so strongly that within the past five years 
four Arctic voyages have been made, not including the five of my 
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own ships; two expeditions are still in the field, and two or three 
others in the stage of promotion. 

The northern extension of the mainland mass of Greenland has 
been determined and the advantages of the imperial highway of 
the interior shpwn conclusively. The completion of the gap in the 
northeast coastline remains yet to be accomplished. 

The detailed knowledge of the Smith Sound region obtained by 
me has enabled me to point out to the botanist, biologist, geologist, 
and naturalist, the localities most suitable for their special lines of 
investigation, has permitted one of the first glacialists of the 
country to reap in a single season a harvest of information and 
original material in his special field, which had he gone blindly to 
the country he could not have obtained in two or three, and has 
more than doubled the amount of scientific material and informa- 
tion from the Arctic Regions in the Museums of this country. 

As for my own work, for five years I have Strained every energy 
and put every cent of money I possessed into it. 

To say that my motives were entirely unselfish or that I was 
actuated solely by the love of science, would be incorrect, but I can 
say that the desire to win an honorable and lasting reputation went 
hand in hand with the desire to add to the sum of human knowledge. 
I felt that I saw something possible of accomplishment before me, 
and I could not rest until I had proved the truth or error of my 
belief. 

The prime object which I saw before me was not the discovery 
of the North Pole, as many imagined, but the determination of the 
northern extension of Greenland and the delineation of its unknown 
northeastern coast. This is a work which President Clements 
Markham, of the Royal Geographical Society, in his annual address 
of last year pronounced one of the oldest and most interesting of 
Arctic problems. The discovery of the Pole itself was a secondary 
object and conditional upon the northern extension of Greenland 
or adjacent lands north of it. 

The means of accomplishing these objects were somewhat in 
the nature of a new departure in Arctic work, namely, by over- 
land, or more properly speaking, interior travelling, on a scale 
never before attempted. 

Most of my hearers I assume to be familiar with the general 
features of my two last expeditions. A very brief r6sum6 may, 
however, not be out of place. In the summer of 1891, after having 
passed the previous winter in Whale Sound, on the West Coast of 
Greenland, in latitude 77° 40 m. north, with a single companion I 
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crossed the great interior Ice Cap of Greenland, and descended 
upon the northeastern coast at a point in latitude 8i° 37 m. north, 
and longitude 34° 5 m. west, which I named Independence Bay. 
Having equipment fitted solely for inland ice work and provisions 
only for a limited time, I was unable to pursue my discoveries farther 
either to the southeast to connect with the surveys of the German 
expedition of 1869-70, or northward along the shores of the de- 
tached land masses which I saw stretching away to the northeast- 
ward. Returning over the Ice Cap to my headquarters and thence 
back to the United States in a steam whaler, I devoted the follow- 
ing winter and spring to raising the money for a second expedition 
to continue the work already begun. By the most strenuous efforts 
and with the assistance of my friends I was successful in accom- 
plishing my object, and in the summer of 1892 sailed for Green- 
land again, with a larger party and a more extensive equipment, with 
the intention of again crossing the Ice Cap to Independence Bay and 
from there pushing on the explorations with two parties, one going 
north and northeast, as far as the land extended, the other east and 
southeast to connect with southern surveys on the east coast. 

The start was made in the spring of 1893, but the severity of an 
exceptionally cold season, and the succession of violent storms 
upon the great Ice Cap destroyed my dogs, crippled my party, and 
compelled my return after having penetrated a distance of one 
hundred and twenty-four miles. Undiscouraged by these mishaps, 
I started again in the spring of 1894 with only two companions, Lee 
and Henson, and though but one of the caches of provisions which 
had been left by me upon the inland ice the previous year, caches 
which contained the most vital sledge supplies, could be found, the 
excessive snowfall of the previous year having submerged them com- 
pletely, I still pushed on and with the utmost difficulty again reached 
Independence Bay. Loss of strength due to insufficient rations 
made it impossible for me to advance farther, and reluctantly I was 
compelled to return to my headquarters, without having advanced 
any considerable distance beyond my farthest of two years previous. 

With my return from Greenland the past summer in a ship sent 
out by Mrs. Peary through the kindly assistance of the American 
Museum of Natural History, the American Geographical Society, 
and other friends, but particularly through the interest and 
generosity of the President of the former Institution, my audience 
is familiar. 

That I am disappointed in not having accomplished all of my 
objects goes without saying. That I am shaken in my belief as to 
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my methods and means does not at all follow. For four years I have 
kept the Stars and Stripes waving in the Arctic air, and it is through 
no fault of mine or of my methods that they have not gone farther 
north and accomplished more, but I am consoled by the thought 
that few men achieve complete success in any line in one or two or 
four or five years. 

In exploration, as in business, as in letters, as in invention, con- 
ditions are entirely different now from what they were years ago. 
It is no longer possible for the confines of the well-known to be 
reached by a dash either mental or physical. The days when a 
Galileo or a Columbus could reach and pass beyond the narrow cir- 
cumference of the world of mind or matter at any point are past. 
Whoever would now reach the distant horizon must select his 
course, pursue it as the crow flies, and consider himself fortunate if, 
at the end of years, he stands upon the coveted line looking into 
the unknown and still retains a fair reserve of his strength and 
energy. 

Strange as it may seem to many, in view of the numerous Arctic 
expeditions that have gone out in the past, Arctic exploration thus 
far has, with perhaps two exceptions, been carried on in a haphazard 
desultory manner. Expeditions have been of two classes. Govern- 
ment and private. Let us consider the usual routine of one of the 
former. 

Some scientist with powerful friends, or a coterie of Arctic author- 
ities, advances a project for an expedition and urges it upon the 
Government. After a considerable time it is favorably considered 
and the money for it appropriated or granted by the proper author- 
ities. The expedition goes into the field, and after the lapse of one 
or two or three years, returns. Perhaps returns in safety, but has 
accomplished little, at least has not in its results come up to public 
expectations, as was the case with the English expedition of 1875-76 ; 
or, it has accomplished much but at a fearful .sacrifice, as was the 
case with our own Government expedition of 1881-82-83. In either 
event public condemnation and disapproval are the same, instan- 
taneous and pronounced, the Government is averse to opposing 
this feeling by further efforts, and the matter ends. Ten or fifteen 
or twenty years later the same routine is again gone through with, 
but those who led the previous expedition are dead or too old to 
take the field again; their practical experience is forgotten, very 
likely an entirely new route or field of effort is selected, and every- 
thing must be learned over again. 

How is it with purely private affairs, like my own expeditions. 
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entirely without Government aid or responsibility ? A young, 
eager scientist or enthusiast, like Dr. Nansen, for example, a 
believer in the possibility of accomplishing something in a certain 
way, devotes his own money or th^t of his friends, or both, to the 
work. As a rule an expedition fitted out under these circum- 
stances is upon a comparatively small scale, and one voyage is apt 
to be its limit. For, though free from the effects of public dis- 
approval, it is hampered by the limitations of usually not over 
plethoric private purses. 

The two exceptions to the general rule to which I have referred 
above, are, First, the systematic and sustained explorations carried 
on by the English Government during nearly a decade succeeding 
the loss of the Franklin Expedition. Among the results of these 
expeditions was the discovery of the northwest passage, the blank 
void on the charts of the Western Hemisphere north of North 
America was filled with new lands and seas, and form and shape 
were given to it as to the interior of Africa within the past decade, 
and the art of sledging upon the ice of the Arctic Ocean was 
brought to a state of perfection which has been but slightly ex- 
celled since. 

Second. — The explorations carried on for the last twenty years 
or more by Baron Nordenskjold, under the liberal patronage of 
Baron Dickson. This work being independent of popular approval 
or disapproval, ill success one year did not prevent its being prose- 
cuted the next. And as a result the northeast passage was accom- 
plished, important explorations were carried on in Greenland, 
Spitzbergen and other portions of the Arctic regions, and the 
Scandinavian Museums filled to overflowing ■ with the scientific 
material and treasures of the Polar World. 

Arctic exploration must, like anything else, be made a business, 
and carried on from year to year, profiting by each added item 
of experience, taking advantage of every occurring opportunity. 
That the prosecution of this business should be necessarily expen- 
sive, does not by any means follow. On the contrary, my work has 
shown that it can be prosecuted for a very moderate sum. The 
amount of money, from $50,000 to $100,000, necessary to fit out an 
expedition according to the old regime, would now on the plan 
shown feasible by myself carry on sustained and systematic ex- 
plorations for five or ten years. In other words, such sustained 
and systematic exploration as alone can achieve the fullest success, 
I have shown to be within the means of a single institution of any 
magnitude or even of a private individual. 
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Should an American Baron Dickson or Mr. Harmsworth, a 
second Henry Grinnell, or any one of our wealthy Societies or 
Institutions take sufficient interest in this work to devote $10,000 
per year for ten years to it, the end of that time would, I believe, 
see every gap in the Arctic map of the Western Hemisphere filled 
up to and perhaps beyond the 85th parallel, and the Museums of 
this country richer in Arctic collections than the Old World 
Museums of London, Copenhagen and Berlin. 

My personal efforts for the past four years and my personal 
fortune are a contribution to the great cause, and have, I believe, 
opened the door and shown the way to a more fortunate successor. 
The experience of the past four years has demonstrated the eco- 
nomical basis upon which Arctic explorations can be carried on, and 
has brought the art of inland ice travel from the state of experi- 
ment to the same stage of perfection that the art of sea-ice sledging 
had attained at the close of the series of expeditions in search of 
the Franklin party. The command of the unknown East Green- 
land coast is to-day in the possession of the explorer following my 
lines of work, at a moderate cost and a minimum expenditure of 
time, and the same methods offer the simplest means of solving the 
interesting Ellesmere Land problem by an overland journey. 

There is another phase of my work which has a deeply human 
interest, and that is its connection with and effect upon a very 
small but extremely interesting tribe, or perhaps I might more 
properly say, family, of the human race, a little community of 
aboriginal hyperboreans, the most northerly individuals of the 
human race, numbering but 257, completely isolated from all the 
rest of mankind by impassable icy barriers, yet living on, free, 
happy and independent, from year to year through the long sum- 
mer day and the great Arctic night. As I stand here talking to you 
now, I can see them, already within the shadow of the great night, 
the sun having left them three weeks ago, comfortable and con- 
tented in their little stone houses perched upon the shores and 
bluffs of the frozen Arctic Ocean, with the light from their oil 
lamps shining softly through the translucent membranes of their 
windows out into the icy blackness of the night. 

The effect of my expeditions upon those children of the North 
has been to raise the entire tribe to a condition of affluence. The 
difference between their condition five years ago and to-day can 
perhaps be best illustrated by asking you to imagine the case of a 
community or village of farm or day laborers, working at a dollar 
and a quarter a day and possessing nothing but their wages, and 
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that each member of this community should have given him a fur- 
nished house and lot and a ten thousand dollar bank account. Five 
years ago many a man in the tribe possessed no knife and many a 
woman no needle, and so great was their desire for these priceless 
treasures that on one occasion a man offered me his wife and 
children for a twenty-five cent pocket-knife. 

Few of the men possessed kayaks or skin canoes, and he was 
indeed well off who had a spear or harpoon shaft made of a single 
piece of wood. To-day, men and women are amply supplied with 
knives and needles; every adult man and half-grown boy has his 
canoe, most of the men have guns and every hunter is supplied with 
the best of wood for his lance, his harpoon, his seal spear and his 
sledge. The effect of these improvements in their weapons has 
shown itself at once in the improved condition of the tribe, result- 
ing from the great increase in the effectiveness of the hunters. The 
people are better clothed, they can support a larger number of dogs 
(their only domestic animal), and as a result of their more ample 
nourishment and consequent greater ability to withstand the con- 
stant hardships of their life, the death rate has decreased and the 
birth rate perceptibly increased within the past five years. 

My experience of the past two years has strongly accentuated 
my previous belief in small parties for Arctic work. The history of 
Arctic explorations sustains me in this belief. The results obtained 
by Graah, Greely, Schwatka, Hall, Rae, and others, were obtained 
by parties of two or three. Many of the sad disasters which form 
a part of Arctic history would have been avoided had the parties 
been small. It is a popular fallacy that there is safety in large par- 
ties. The entire animus of the Arctic region is against such parties, 
and in the event of their being thrown, either temporarily or per- 
manently, upon the resources of the country for sustenance, an 
occurrence that is one of the most certain of Arctic possibilities, 
the members of such large parties will starve, where a small party 
would have abundant rations. A coward, a weakling, or an insub- 
ordinate man has better opportunity to cause demoralization in a 
large than in a small party. 

In the Franklin expedition, out of a party of 138, not one lived 
to tell the story of their terrible final days, and I have no doubt 
that the utter loss of that expedition was due directly to its size. 
As long as everything goes well, a large party may be all right, but 
in the hour of disaster or serious disappointment, the trouble begins. 
Nothing can be more terrible than the retreat and struggle for life 
of a large party under the fearful stress of the Arctic. It is impos- 
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sible for a leader, no matter what his qualities, to fill a large 
party as he can a small one with his own courage and hopefulness. 
Every individual in the party represents a drain upon the vital mag- 
netism and force of the leader, upon whom the safety of the party 
depends. Up to a certain point his example is contagious and his 
cheerfulness, activity and courage are reflected in every member of 
the party, but when day after day of arduous struggle, of cold, of 
hunger, and discouragement, have reduced the powers, both phys- 
ical and mental, the infusion of fresh courage into a desponding one 
requires as tangible a transfer of the leader's stamina and nerve 
force, as the filling of a vessel with water from a reservoir, and the 
reservoir in this case does not refill as rapidly as under normal 
conditions. 

A word or two in regard to the various projects of Arctic work 
now attracting attention. The English Jackson-Harmsworth expe- 
dition which, at last accounts, was safely located at its base of 
operations in Franz Josef Land with its advance depots well under 
way, seems most promising. Granted the extension of the Franz 
Josef archipelago well to the north and barring unforeseen acci- 
dents, which are those that usually occur in Arctic work, Mr. Jack- 
son certainly seems in a very auspicious position to far outstrip pre- 
vious records in the high north. As to Dr. Nansen's expedition, 
if the recent reports that a vessel, supposed to be the Fram, has 
been seen in the ice off the east Greenland coast, are true, we shall 
probably hear from him soon. If in the time since his departure, 
his ship has really drifted to the vicinity of the Pole, he certainly 
has been most exceptionally fortunate. I have always believed that 
Dr. Nansen and his party would return from their voyage, hazardous 
as it seems, but I have always felt that if they returned with their 
ship, it would be only by the most gracious permission and con- 
currence of the Arctic ice and the weather demon. 

As for the project of Andree, who proposes to reach the Pole by 
means of a balloon, I can only say that I should personally prefer 
to wait until the science of aeronautics has been reduced to that 
exactitude which will permit a man to put on his wings with the 
same facility and effectiveness that we now don our overshoes or 
coat. I say this in no derogatory spirit, for I believe we shall 
ultimately attain to something akin to this, but before that time 
arrives I believe that the North Pole will be reached by some of the 
at present recognized methods of locomotion, and if not attained 
by either of the expeditions now in the field, I believe it will be 
reached by an American. 
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The two great popular objections to Arctic exploration seem to 
be the waste of money connected with it and the supposedly ex- 
cessive loss of life. It would seem from the emphatic utterances 
of some who decry what they consider a waste of money on Arctic 
work, that they are under the impression that the money expended 
upon an Arctic expedition is taken north and buried in the snow, 
becoming an absolute and total loss. It seems to be forgotten that 
the supplies and equipments of these expeditions are purchased and 
paid for at home and that they contribute to the support of a cer- 
tain number of people for a certain time as much as if those people 
were living at home. 

The other objection, that Arctic work means too great a sacrifice 
of life, loses its force in the light of actual facts. To those familiar 
with the literature of Arctic exploration it is a well-known fact that 
the loss of life in this field, even including those expeditions which 
have disappeared utterly and completely in the savage fastnesses of 
the White North, amounts to but two per cent, of the total number 
engaged in the work, a percentage less than that of the annual loss 
of life among the fishermen and sailors along the shores of the 
British Isles. 

During my own work of the past four years but one life has been 
lost, and that was the result of an accident in no way connected 
with the work itself, an accident which would have been likely to 
occur in the Alps or in any of our own wild mountainous districts. 

To those who in the absence of a dollar for dollar return for 
every effort, ask "Of what earthly use is Arctic exploration?" I 
might ask " What is the use of yacht races, of international athletic 
contests, of trials of engines and warships, or any of the innumer- 
able tests that have since the world was young been man's only 
means of determining the superiority of one man or one machine, 
or one method, or one nation over another?" 

Were I asked to enumerate all the possible advantages of Arctic 
explorations, I should say frankly I cannot do so any more than I 
or any one could have said fifteen or twenty years ago that an in- 
significant grass growing on the banks of a tropical river would 
make our incandescent electric light a possibility. 

Would it be at all strange in a region of the strongest contrasts, 
where active volcanoes are found surrounded by eternal snow and 
ice, and where the poppy, symbol of warmth and sleep and luxury, 
blossoms at the very foot of the icy crags of glaciers, if some 
material were found which alone would make possible some yet 
unknown necessity of our future civilization? 
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However, a question which claimed the lives of such men as 
Kane, Hall, De Long, Chipp, and Lockwood, of our own country- 
men, and Franklin, Bellot, Crozier and many more from across the 
water, and has inspired the pens of Markham, Petermann, Barrow, 
Greely, and others, needs no apologies. 

There is no page of England's history on which she prides her- 
self more than that on which are inscribed the work and the dis- 
coveries of her sons within the realm of Noonday Night, and Mid- 
night Sun, and there is no true American that is not proud of the 
records of Kane, De Haven, Hayes, Hall, De Long, Melville, 
Greely, Lockwood, and Schley. The very fact that there is no 
possibility of sordid motives of gain or conquest, makes this field 
doubly attractive to noble minds. 

Whatever may be said against Arctic exploration, it remains a 
definite fact that no other portion of the globe possesses such uni- 
versal attraction for young and old, intelligent and illiterate, weak 
and strong, as this. And one thing is as certain as that the North 
Star will continue to shine, regardless of utility or non-utility, the 
inherent charm of Arctic work and the irrepressible restlessness of 
the human animal, as long as there remains a corner of the earth 
unknown to him, will keep up the interest and spur effort in the 
White North, and maintain it as a field of the highest national as 
well as individual rivalry, till every square mile of sea and land 
has been charted. 

As to the comment which has been made that my lack of full 
success during the past year has set the cause of Arctic exploration 
back indefinitely, did I believe this to be true I should feel the 
deepest regret; but I do not believe it. On the contrary, I believe 
I am justified in feeling that it has strengthened interest in that it 
has shown what can be done even under the most unfavorable 
circumstances. I believe there never was a time when there was a 
wider spread or more favorable interest in Arctic explorations than 
to-day. The reputable press throughout the country, almost with- 
out exception, voice this interest and approval, and where they do 
not it is in most instances the result of a misconception of facts. 

Should that Englishman now up in Franz Josef Land outstrip 
the record which the Stars and Stripes for the past twelve years has 
held through the courage and energy of Lockwood and Brainard, 
of General Greely's party, and carry the dragon of St. George far- 
ther to the north, I do not believe it would require six months to 
obtain the necessary sinews of war to start the fairest flag the sun 
shines on north again to regain its place in the lead. 
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In conclusion, a word of acknowledgment to my friends. Never 
was a man more fortunate in these than I. It would be impossible 
to enumerate them all, but the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, the American Geographical Society, the Geographical 
Club, of Philadelphia, the American Museum of Natural History, 
and the names of Judge Daly, of General Wistar, of Adams, 
Bridgeman, Heilprin, Melville, Putnam, and Hurlbut, will not be 
forgotten. 

But there is one who has touched me in a tenderer spot than any 
other, the one who smoothed the way for the brave woman who 
bears my name, and last spring, when things looked darkest in her 
efforts to send a ship for me and my two companions, relieved her 
intense anxiety by saying: "Give yourself no further uneasiness. 
I will stand in the gap with whatever amount may be needed to 
send the ship." The expenses of a voyage to Northern waters can 
only by the most rigid economy be brought below f 10,000. And 
in spite of the generosity and assistance of the American Museum, 
the American Geographical Society, and other friends, as a matter 
of fact more than one-half the costs of the voyage were borne by 
this one. 

The princely giver to whom I refer is Morris K. Jesup, Presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural History, the man who 
during the fifteen years that he has been its head, has made the 
Museum what it is to-day, the pride of every New Yorker, and is 
still urging it upward and forward at the constantly accelerating 
speed that alone can enable it to keep pace with the first city 
of the Occidental Hemisphere. 



